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Prof. J. M. Garnett. I ask that the Secretary of the Association 
be requested to act as the pro tent. President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the Pedagogical Section. 

The Chairman. For the present we will dispense with the reading 
of the first paper on the program which is " Philology and Literature 
in American Colleges and Universities" by President Henry E. 
Shepherd, College of Charleston, S. C, and will now take up the 
paper by Miss Louise Both-Hendkikson of Brooklyn, New York, 
on " Ignored Resources of French Literature for College Study." 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. F. M. 
Warren who said : 

Mr. President. There has been considerable discussion on this 
paper, and, therefore, I will not take up your time, only as it is my 
duty to open this discussion, having six weeks ago made a discus- 
sion of this subject which I think will be published very shortly. 

My views are in accord with the views of Miss Both-Hendriksen 
in some points, but I have brought in points that she has not con- 
sidered. I would like to call the attention of the Association to these 
points which she makes. 

The first point, I understand, she makes is that in teaching gram- 
mar, we should emphasize the constitution of the French language 
and point out the benefits derived from the forms and, as far as possi- 
ble, make up the lack of studying the Greek or Latin languages. 

Personally, I do not believe that there is an absolute equivalent in 
the study of modern grammar, so far as the ancient grammar is con- 
cerned. In the study of modern language we have recompenses of 
other classes for the study of ancient grammar. Therefore, I do not 
agree in that respect with Miss Both-Hendriksen. I think we 
should consider the point whether it is not advisable for the instructor 
to insist to the best of his ability that a certain amojunt of training be 
derived from grammar so that the student may have at least some 
preparation from modern grammar. 

In regard to the next point which I think the Association will con- 
sider, the books to be read in class, I agree fully there with the views 
of Miss Both-Hendriksen. I do not believe in reading the seven- 
teenth century literature until students in French are able to ap- 
preciate what literature is and what literary history is. I do not give 
the seventeenth century literature to my classes until they have been 
reading two years. 

A course of literature should, of course, be composed of such 
authors as Hugo, Balsac, George Sand, de Musset and especially 
certain of the dramas should be included, I mean the modern come- 
dies. 

In regard to lyric poetry which I understand Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen compares somewhat to the Greek, I fear that at first the lyric 
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poetry of the French is hardly a good study. Our conception of 
poetry is very radically different from the French conception of 
poetry. My own conception of poetry is that of rhythm and rhyme. 
That of the French is of harmony, and until yon have had consider- 
able practice in reading French and also a considerable idea of 
French literature, I think it is hardly advisable to take up the study of 
lyric poetry. 

Then another point which probably the Association will not care 
to discuss, the attitude outside in regard to French literature. Far 
from agreeing with Miss Both-Hendriksen, I disagree with her, if 
you will allow me, most emphatically on that point. I think every 
year the attitude toward French literature from the outside is becom- 
ing more and more sympathetic. The translations that we see now 
made even for holiday gifts are admirably translated. Some of the 
novels of Daudet have been admirably rendered into English. Some 
of these translations have been made by eminent English authors, 
and the people of the country are becoming aware of putting before 
an English audience the real sayings of the French and no longer 
giving it over to hack-writers. 

In the City of Cleveland, I gave a course of lectures on the Roman- 
tic movement in France, and the ladies do a great deal of reading ; 
I think it will be found that this is true in other cities where the 
same thing is done. They attend to it faithfully and regularly, and 
they read in French certain things which are selected and given 
them to prepare upon. 

In regard to criticism I decline to take that up. I think there will 
be so much discussion here to-day that it is hardly worth while to 
take up so long a time. Therefore, I will pass it over. 

In regard to the point that the novels arc supposed to constitute 
the greater part of the French literature, I think that is because of 
the point which was made a while ago. 

When we come to the nineteenth century, having studied the 
seventeenth century Drama, we naturally go to something which is a 
little refreshing and take the nineteenth century novel. It is possible 
to make up a course of nineteenth century literature, and I think by 
comparing the curriculum of the various colleges of the country, that 
the men who are most interesting in the modern languages of the 
country select their courses with due care and with due prominence 
to the study of the best modern authors. 

Publishers who do not do it unless they are sufficiently recompens- 
ed have published this year a book by Dr. Matzke, on the study of 
'Hugo's drama' ; also, by Dr. Bowen, a member of this Association, 
on ' Modern French Lyrics.' 

Prof. FoRTiER. There is one point on which I do not agree with 
my friend, Dr. Warren. It seems to me he has spoken almost in a 
disparagfing manner of the seventeenth century authors. (Applause). 

I do not know if they need any such defender as I am, but, never- 
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theless, when Dr. Warren said that we would have to go to nine- 
teenth century literature to find refreshing reading, I was really 
astonished. It does not seem to me doubtful whether anybody who 
has read Moliere has had refreshing reading. 

Now as to waiting until the third year for the seventeenth century 
authors I do not agree with Dr. Warren. This would be all right if 
we had a great deal of time for our teaching. If our teaching in col- 
leges extended over four or five years it could be done ; but if we all 
consider that French is an easy language to read, and that after two 
months' study any student is able to begin reading French, I think 
easy and interesting books in nineteenth century language can be 
introduced the first year. The second year the student should read 
seventeenth and eighteenth century authors, and in the third year 
take up the literature of the nineteenth century. 

We must study classical literature in our colleges. I believe it is 
necessary. I do not mean to say that the nineteenth century is not 
classical, for my own opinion is that those works are classical which 
are consecrated by the unanimous approval of contemporaries. I 
think Victor Hugo can be called classical now. But at all events 
the great writers of the seventeenth century should always stand as 
our principal study in college life. 

In the second year I believe it is very necessary to give the seven, 
teenth century authors, because so many of our students do not stay 
any longer than two years, and just imagine a student leaving college 
when he has never read anything of Corneille, Racine, or Moliere, 
that wonderful genius. If he is to continue longer, give him in the 
third year the great living poets of the nineteenth century. At the 
end of the third year there should be introduced some, reading of Old 
French, for instance, Gaston Paris's ' Extraits de la Chanson de 
Roland.' 

This is all I care to say about the study of literature, but with regard 
to grammar as a disciplinary study I think the subject is exceedingly 
important. I believe that grammar can be made very interesting and 
profitable to students in the class-room. I often say to my students 
that there is no more interesting study than that of grammar. Very 
often they laugh at me when I say so, or they seem to, but I think I 
can prove it to them before the second year's course is ended. 

Translations are very important for mental discipline, but we must 
consider also that when we are teaching French or German I do not 
believe we are teaching them for the English part of the study. I 
think when we come to teach French and German we have to teach 
them for the French and the German part, and I do not agree with 
those who say that the French and German teachers are merely 
auxiliary to the English teachers. The student should be taught to 
think and speak in French, and forget, as much as possible, after the 
first year, that the English language is in existence. I was very 
much interested in the paper of Miss Both-Hendriksen and with 
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the remarks of Dr. Warren, and, although, I appreciate Dr. War- 
ren very much as a French scholar and lover of French literature, I 
hope he will almost take back what he said about the seventeenth 
century authors. 

Prof. R. E. Black WELL. Dr. Warren has told us he had a curious 
experience about trying to teach poetry, both English poetry and 
French poetry. 

I find this peculiarity about students, children and young men, that 
when a child first begins to look round and you begin to read to it, 
you can read poetry. I have little brothers and sisters who, I find, 
take great interest in poetry as soon as I begin to read. Then after 
awhile they do not want any poetry. The boys think it is something 
that the girls should have, and the girls think it is something that the 
boys should have. 

The boys say they do not like poetry. I would not think of intro- 
ducing poetry in my first year. I watch until I find the student about 
to fall in love, then I give him poetry. Young ladies are always sup- 
posed to be in love and I give them lyric poetry whenever I see fit, 
but I do not give lyric poetry in the spring. (Laughter). 

Mr. Rene de Poyen. Will you tell me what kind of poetry you 
give in the spring and summer? For me I would be willing to give 
you the type which I give all the year around. I think it is not right 
to ridicule poetry when we are in love, but I put it on this ground, — 
I have tried to teach poetry, and I make it my object to teach my 
pupils that French lyric poetry is well worth teaching. 

Prof. Blackwell. We have to shape our course according to the 
time at our disposal. In our Colleges the students have had previous 
language training ; they need the outlines of the grammar first, and 
then that kind of reading which but exemplifies the grammatical 
peculiarities of the language. Lyrical poetry is not the best for this 
purpose. 

Again, in order to appreciate poetry a pupil must have some 
mastery of French, a certain feeling for the language. What beauty 
would a Frenchman, just beginning the study of English, find in the 
lyrics of Tennyson or Shelley ? How often the teacher of English 
literature feels chilled, and in despair before an unsympathetic class ! 
How much worse is it when the words and grammar are foreign and 
unfamiliar ! 

There is, moreover, a fact that many of us have, no doubt, observed. 
Though children are fond of poetry, there comes a stage in the 
mental development of students when this taste disappears. They 
then crave facts and theories, and delight in history and philosophy. 
A fuller development brings back their love of poetry. I have 
watched at what period in his College course a student usually falls 
in love, and I find it corresponds with the spring term of the second 
year's work in modern languages. It is then that I read French 
lyrics with my class. 
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As to mental discipline : the College course takes for granted that 
the student has had severe language training in Latin and Greek, 
and hence we are not called upon to do that work over again. We 
assume that the class know general grammar, the grammatical cate- 
gories, the difference, for example, between relative adjective clauses 
and indirect questions, between conditional y^and indirect interroga- 
tive if. Unfortunately, our French grammar, by not following in 
their treatment of Syntax the method familiar to the learner from his 
study of Latin, loses much of the advantage of this previous training. 
We have now at length two good grammars, it is true ; but none that 
is based on as sound a logical method as the best Latin and Greek 
grammars. 

Dr. J. E. Matzke. I find myself between Dr. Warren and Prof. 
FoRTiER. 1 agree with both, and I believe that they botfi will find 
that they are thoroughly harmonious on the points. 

The point I wish to make is concerning the time, when the classi- 
cal tragedy ought to be taken up in the college course. 

In my opinion the only way to read classical tragedy at this end of 
the nineteenth century is to take it up at a time when the student has 
sufficiently progressed in his knowledge of French so that he can 
understand and grasp the tragedy as a whole. That necessarily 
must come in at the different stages of the student's progress. If he 
is a college student, and has had a sufficient training in Latin and 
Greek, he will be ready to take up classical tragedy at an earlier 
time than will a student who has no such training. 

I am giving a course in classical tragedy at the present time, and 
it is my endeavor to read at least four tragedies of Corneille, four 
of Racine, and the two principal tragedies of Voltaire, ending up 
with the romantic drama and Pousard, and it is my endeavor to read 
the tragedy in as short a time as possible, because I consider that the 
tragedy was not written to be a syntactic exercise, but as literature 
which must be viewed like a picture as a whole, and not by individual 
speeches. I know that a class in this manner can be interested in a 
kind of literature, which, although it belongs to the first ranks of the 
word's literature, does, nevertheless, appear to an inadequately pre- 
pared American student as stilted and unnatural. 

Dr. J. W. Bright. I wish to offer a motion. 

It will be remembered that the President of the Pedagogical As- 
sociation made an announcement, and the nature of Mr. Babbitt's 
paper offered at this meeting is somewhat of the same nature, and it 
would be well to combine it with that discussion. It should not be 
limited as to time, so that to accomplish the end of securing sufficient 
time for the discussion announced on Prof. Babbitt's paper, and to 
accomplish the second end of getting through the morning program 
comfortably, I wish to move that the paper preceding the one on the 
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program, that of Prof. Shepherd, be offered at this meeting and be 
disposed of, and that will leave the afternoon free for discussion. I 
move that we now refer to the paper of President H. E. Shepherd. 

Prof. E. H. Babbitt. I wish to say that if I can have half an hour 
I can read my paper. How much time have we left of the morning 
session ? 

The Chairman. It is now twenty minutes past twelve. 

Prof. Babbitt. At what time do we close ? 

The Chairman. We have closed at twelve o'clock. 

Prof. Babbitt. It will then be impossible to read the paper this 
morning. If I can read it at this evening's session, I would prefer it. 

The Chairman. I now declare the Association adjourned till 
3 p. M. 

SEVENTH SESSION. 

The Association convened at 3 p. m. (Dec. 31), Prof. Kent 
in the Chair. 

The President. The Association will please come to order. We 
have a busy evening before us, and the reports and remarks will have 
to be as brief as possible. The first business is the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts, of which Prof. 
Gore is chairman. 

Prof. J. H. Gore (Columbian University). The fact that we live 
here under the shadow of the halls of the National Congress will 
cause you to understand why it is that I take the floor for one purpose 
and use it for another. That other purpose is, that as one of the 
least worthy of those connected with this University and one who has 
done what little was in his power toward making your stay pleasant 
and agreeable, I desire to say, on behalf of the President of the Uni- 
versity and the members of the faculty, that you have shown in the 
very best way possible your appreciation of what we may have done 
by your action in agreeing to meet with us here next year. (Ap- 
plause). I will now proceed with the report. 

We, the undersigned, the Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Modern Language Association of America, beg leave to 
submit the following report : 

I. We find the account of receipts and expenditures correct as far as evidenced 
by the papers and books submitted. 

3. We recommend that in the future the Treasurer keep an individual account 
with each member which will show by debits and credits the exact status of 
each, and that in submitting his annual report he exhibit a list of members whose 
dues remain unpaid, which, with the list of those with dues paid, should include 
all the names given in the Secretary's list. 

J. H. GORE, 
A. N. BROWN. 



